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82 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Lady Pembroke could hardly have achieved such characteristically 
Spenserian effects, as for instance the following lines {Lay 61-4) : 

But that immortall spirit, which was deckt 
With all the dowries of celestiall grace: 
By soueraine choyce from the heuenly quires select, 
And lineally deriu'd from Angells race .... 

The aesthetic critic, especially if a Platonist, should compare with 
this Spenser's sonnet to the Countess in memory of her brother, 
or The Buines of Time (281-9). He will not be unrewarded. 
They contrast clearly with the lame imitation of Colin's style of- 
fered by Spenser's friend Bryskett in his ensuing Pastoral! Aeg- 
Jogue. Indeed, one cannot read the passages side by side without 
concluding that if Lady Pembroke wrote the Lay, she has come 
measurably nearer imitating Spenser than did such passionate 
admirers of his verse as Shelley or Keats. 



Percy TV. Long. 



Harvard University. 



ANGLO-SAXON UMBOR AND SELD-GUMA 

The Anglo-Saxon noun umbor occurs in a semi-Malthusian pas- 
sage in the gnomic verses of the Exeter Book (line 31), and twice 
(in composition) in Beowulf: 46, umbor-wesende; 1188, umbor- 
wesendum. This list of occurrences is not to be increased by Otto 
Schlotterose's conjectured fugel-umber (for fugel-timber, Phoenix 
236; Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik xxv, 26, 62). 

The undisputed meaning of umbor is ' child.' This is clear in 
each occurrence of the word, and it is supported by the alternative 
compound cniht-wesende, which is also found in the prose {Engl. 
Stud, xlii, 321). Heyne, however, in the early editions of his 
Beowulf kept on questioning the meaning, and Nathaniel Muller 
{Die Mythen im Beowulf, Leipzig, 1878, 6 f.) contended for an 
identification with Scandinavian oborni (cf. Icel. u-borinn, 
'unborn'), deducing a specialized meaning to fit his interpretation 
of the mythical history of Scyld in the opening passage of Beowulf. 
The inevitahle 'first thought' that the second syllable of umbor 
may connect the word with the verb beran antedates Muller, and 
survives to this day in the definition ' Neugeborner,' adopted by 
Holthausen {Beowulf, n. Teil, 1906). 
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There is another line of transmission in the suggested etymologi- 
cal definitions of umbor. In the Glossary to his edition of Beowulf 
(1875), Thorpe repeated the question (presumably from Ettmiil- 
ler, p. 44) of the possible relation of umbor to ympe, ' graft, shoot,' 
and regarded the word as " of similar formation to lambor, halor, 
etc." This view is favored and set forth in detail by Leo (Angel- 
sachsisches Olossar, 1877). Since Leo's time the development of 
-cs, -os stems has come to be better understood, and the morpholo- 
gical presumption against his argument is conclusive. It must be 
admitted, however, that the word imp did in later times take on 
the figurative sense of ' child' [see NED.]. 

The etymological explanation of umbor now submitted for con- 
sideration has not, so far as I know, been suggested hitherto. It 
can be stated in the formula cef: eafora — *umb (ymbe, ymb) : 
umbor. 

In this connection it will be kept in mind that the preposition 
ymb (ymbe) has often been mistranslated. Altho Ettmiiller (p. 
48) recognized the signification 'post, after,' Sweet, for example, 
failed in successive editions of his Anglo-Saxon Reader to define it 
correctly in certain ' phrases of time,' which may be illustrated by 
\>ms ymb in niht Me gefuhton etc.: tertio post pugnam die etc. 
(Orosius, 246, 5) ; ymb vii wintra ond ymb lytlne eacon (id., 252, 
19) ; ymbe glares ryne (id., 248, 16) ; ymb ane niht (Beowulf, 
135). But this matter is surveyed by Sievers (Beitrage xxix, 
323 f.), and of special importance in this discussion is his state- 
ment : " Fur eigentlich lebendig kann also offenbar nur die bedeu- 
tung 'nach' dienen." The meaning 'after' is thus established, 
especially for Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, as that which should 
be effective in a derivative from the radical syllable of ymbe. 

It may be thought that a difficulty is encountered in obtaining 
the basic form *umb assumed in the suggested derivation of umbor; 
but an investigation of Johannes Schmidt (K.Z. xxvr, 37 f.) suffi- 
ciently warrants this assumption. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that umbor, ' child, offspring, de- 
scendant,' is derived from *umb, 'after, post' (cf. Lat. posteri; 
German Nachhomme) just as eafora (u, o umlaut, Engl Stud, 
xxx, 270; cf. O.S. abaro, Noreen, Abriss der germ. Lautlehre, 124) 
is derived from cef (accented form of of) . Altho in theme-forma- 
tion umbor does not follow eafora,- it is in close agreement with 
two other words of like meaning, namely, tudor and wocor. 
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The warden of the coast, greeting Beowulf and his company, 
refers specifically to Beowulf in the words 'one of you is a more 
distinguished warrior than I have ever before seen; if his incom- 
parable appearance does not misrepresent him, he is not a mere 
seld-guma' (1. 249). That is, according to the commentators, he 
is not a mere hall-man, retainer, henchman; or stay-at-home, 
carpet-knight; or, finally, peasant, who possesses only a seld (i. e. 
a poor dwelling, or a small plot of ground), "Mann niedrigen 
Standes." 

This diversity of suggested meanings, however, leaves the epithet 
seld-guma still in doubt, for the most probable of these suggestions, 
' retainer,' is not suitable in this particular application, and by im- 
plication it puts a depressed estimation upon the rank of a social- 
military class that is always highly honored in epic usage. On the 
other hand, the meanings that have been less favored by editors and 
translators, these, I hold, are set aside by the fact that both in 
simple form and in composition the English seld does not agree in 
specialized significations with the German selde. This is made 
strikingly manifest by the absence in English of compounds that 
would correspond to the German seldmann, selmann, seldner, ' be- 
wohner, besitzer eines als seld bezeichneten gebaudes oder gutes'; 
and selden-gut, selden-hof, ' kleines, meist selbstandiges bauergut ' 
(Grimm's Worterbuch). 

To come at once to the point, a slight change in the text of 
Beowulf will make it clear that this unique occurrence of seld-guma 
offers no difficulty. By reading 7s (for ms. Nis) }>cet seld-guma, 
the meaning of the epithet becomes fittingly ' seldom, rare, superior 
man, vir nimis egregius' This is in accord with the known 
compounds of seld- in Anglo-Saxon, seld-cuR, ' seldom known, won- 
derful'; seld-cyme, 'a, rare visit'; seld-slene, 'seldom seen, un- 
common,' etc. ; and it is in accord with the tradition by which words 
of this type were kept alive, and which made possible such words of 
later periods as seld-speech, seld-time, seld-known, etc. [see NED.~\. 

Kemble made an approach to the right understanding of the 
passage when he recorded " seld, rard " in his glossary, but nis of 
the context diverted him into a curiously impossible rendering: 
" That man is not one seldom dignified in feats of arms." 

Jambs W. Bbight. 



